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President's Corner 




Karl W. Gehrkens 
President 



Fellow Supervisors of 

the United States: 

I am not going to re- 
strict myself to a mes- 
sage addressed to Con- 
ference members only, 
in spite of the fact that 
I can claim to be presi- 
dent of only about 1,860 
of you. The Supervis- 
ors' Journal belongs to 
all of us and is meant 
to be of help and in- 
spiration to all persons 
connected with music in 
the public schools wheth- 
er they belong to the 
Conference or not. In 
a later message I may 
have something to say about your ob- 
ligations to the association that pre- 
sents you with this journal but this 
time I want to write about school 
music, itself. 

I believe that music teaching in the 
pubilc schools of America offers the 
most glorious, the most inspiring op- 
portunity for inculcating a love of the 
beautiful in the minds of "all child- 
ren of all the people" that has ever 
existed. We have here in the United 
States a school system that is more 
complete, more highly organized, more 
far-reaching in its effect upon all 
classes of people than any educational 
scheme that the world has ever seen. 
We have thoroughly trained teachers 
for most subjects, well-planned 
courses of study and ample super- 
vision of the teaching, rigid attend- 
ance requirements, excellent text- 
books, and beautifully built and equip- 
ped buildings. In the case of the old- 
er subjects, standards of attainment 



are fairly uniform and 
the results of instruction 
amazingly efficient. 

On the music side we 
have a subject in which 
practically all persons 
have an instinctive inter- 
est no matter what their 
station in life and largely 
irrespective of any fut- 
ure vocational interest. 
No other subject makes 
such a universal appeal. 
In the case of mathemat- 
ics or science, or foreign 
language or household 
arts, we have certain 
groups of pupils who ex- 
pect to use the informa- 
tion obtained in the various courses 
for something else later on. But ev- 
eryone loves music, everyone wants 
to hear it, and most people want to 
take part in it. 

Now put these two things togeth- 
er: a highly organized school system 
by means of which almost any sub- 
ject may be taught efficiently to all 
the children in the country; and an 
art in which all the people are already 
interested as the result of a deep- 
seated and clearly defined instinct. 
Can you beat the combination? 

And here is the moral: We have 
the children brought to us, we have 
the instinctive interest of our pupils, 
we have excellent equipment and 
beautiful music books ; now if we can 
but put into our public schools thor- 
oughly trained musicians who know 
what to teach and how to teach and 
who bring to their task the ideals of 
the artist combined with the zeal of 
the social reformer — what may we not 
accomplish ? 
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And if America does not become 
truly, genuinely musical in a genera- 
tion it is at our door, Fellow Super- 
visors of Music, that the blame must 
be laid. Let us gird up our loins for 
the battle therefore by improving our 
musicianship through study and prac- 
tice; by increasing our pedagogical 
knowledge and skill through reading 
and observing; and by striving daily 
to make our subject fit into the educa- 
tional scheme, the civic ideals, and the 
social and esthetic needs of our com- 
munities. With thoroughly trained 
and highly inspired teachers we shall 
be able to make music count for more 
in the life of the community and of 



the nation than almost any other sub- 
ject; but with poorly trained, selfish, 
mercenary unneighborly and unintel- 
ligent music teachers, all the organiza- 
tion, all the efficiency, all the wonder- 
ful buildings and equipment and books 
will avail nothing to make America a 
truly artistic people. The responsibil- 
ity is squarely on your shoulders, 
Fellow Supervisors. Will you meet it 
with clear minds and willing hands, 
or will you content yourself by con- 
tinuing to make excuses for your fail- 
ure? Think it over. 

Cordially yours, 

K. W. Gehrkins, 

President. 



Cleveland — The 1923 Conference City 



Dear Mr. Editor: 

When you wrote me 
for an article on the 
above, last May, I was 
quite ill from a nervous 
breakdown and have 
been compelled since 
then, to take a sea voy- 
age to recuperate, which 
I did, by visiting Wales, 
the land of my birth; 
from which country I 
am now writing. 

Having been away so 
long prevents my being 
in intimate touch with 
affairs at Cleveland ; 
but, returning soon and 
knowing conditions as 
they were and likely as 
they are, there need be no anxiety re- 
garding the success of the next Con- 
ference. 

President Prof. Gehrkens and my- 
self had a conference last April re- 
garding headquarters; we visited and 
examined the facilities of four of our 
largest hotels and Hotel Statler was 
selected. This is a magnificently ap- 




J. Powell Jones 

Director of Music 

Cleveland Public Schools 



pointed hotel, containing 
all the conveniences nec- 
essary to carry on every 
feature connected with 
the work of the Confer- 
ence without leaving the 
building. 

The Statler has one 
thousand rooms varying 
in price. The regular 
rates will not be ad- 
vanced during the week 
of the Conference. 
Those desiring reserva- 
tions should write direct 
to the Manager, Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, 
when rooms may be se- 
cured forthwith and the 
number of the room 
given; so on arriving, guests will 
simply ask for the key to room already 
assigned them, obviating the usual 
tiresome waiting in line. In the next 
number of the Journal rates and 
locations of other hotels will be pub- 
lished, all in near proximity to head- 
quarters. 

We expect the usual reduction in 



